Dark Days'. A Narrative of Environmental Adaptation 
In Western mythology, the idea of the Underground usually evokes images of 


death, an Underworld where all souls are transported across the River Styx by the Ferry 
Man or a hell where only grave sinners are damned for eternity. Yet in modem 
mythology, the underground has served as the site of technological progress where 
excavation produces not only the means of production—coal and oil, for example—but 
also the foundation for the urban infrastructure—sewage and water systems, railways, 
gas, and lines for electricity, telegraphs and telephones. Joanne Gottlieb and Andrew 
Ross seem to agree with this modem mythology, asserting that historically, “the city of 
the future has its roots in the nineteenth-century underground” (234). Both Gottlieb and 
Ross see the city and its underground roots as a space where technology and evolution 
meet, where an “invented nature of the technological utopia persistently has been 
associated with evolutionary themes” (Gottlieb 233). 

Viewing the underground through an evolutionary lens provides a way to justify 
“limitless progress through rational processes” (233), but only through the transformation 
of nature, a transformation that Gottlieb suggests may “trouble the spatial imagination of 
the technological utopia” (234). Associating the city and, especially, the world beneath it 
with an evolutionary metaphor suggests that the city’s (and civilization’s) story is an 
evolutionary narrative, a place where underground nature is transformed to ensure the 
limitless technological progress above. According to Ross, “The idea of the city had been 
so central to the linear narrative of ‘civilization’ that urban growth, or urbanization 
(customarily used to describe a less agreeable process) is often conceived in evolutionary 
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terms” (Ross 114, quoted in Gottleib 234). The “civilization” the city symbolizes, then, 
relies on its underground (inhuman) technological utopia for a progress defined above as 
“the material improvement of human lives” (Gottlieb 236). 

So what happens when humans not only enter this technologically-driven 
underworld, but also domesticate and humanize it as a space to escape from the savage 
city above them? In such a domesticated underground, what may look like evolutionary 
narratives become constructions—what we call narratives of adaptation. Such a 
fabricated context is both explored and constructed in Marc Singer’s Dark Days (2000), a 
documentary that records the lives of several “homeless” people living in subway tunnels 
underneath New York City, a practice, according to Margaret Morton, begun with the 
arrival of the Hudson River Railroad in the mid-1850s ( The Tunnel ix) (see also, Fragile 
Dwellings). 

The homeless people Singer documents have built themselves houses to, as Henry 
(one of the older homeless) puts it, “stop you from being helpless, not from being 
homeless,” houses that have become homes with domestic comforts like electric lights, 
hot plates, and coffee pots. Like Flaherty’s subjects in films like Nanook of the North, 
Singer’s homeless have adapted the enviro nm ent to meet their needs. But also like 
Flaherty, Singer further transforms his subjects’ context by both physically altering it and 
manipulating his subjects’ stories into a traditional narrative. 

We argue that Singer’s ethnographic portrayal of eight of the homeless people 
living beneath the city complicates images of the underground either as hell or as 
technological utopia because it rests on various levels of narratives that conflict with this 
sense of evolution and complicates both Romantic and Classical views of nature outlined 
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in American literature from the nineteenth century forward. The narratives Singer 
provides in many ways contradict the evolutionary themes that justify material (and 
destructive) definitions of progress—because they, like the home Henry builds, are 
constructed. 

In her interview with Marc Singer at the 2000 Sundance Film Festival, Amy 
Goodman argues that Singer’s Dark Days “is unique among documentaries because 
while it is not an advocacy film with an overwhelmingly sagging political agenda, the 
subjects’ stories and their sensitive treatment by Singer are testament to more creative, 
gentler solutions to the problem of homelessness.” Goodman sees the underground Singer 
enters as “possibly America’s most damnable version of hell” and finds Singer’s decision 
to live with the homeless in their underground homes as an “abandonment of] 
comparatively opulent lives on earth.” For more than two years, Singer lives in the New 
York subway tunnels with the homeless, and eventually intervenes as an ethnographer 
seeking to document their stories. 

Singer’s own story about the making of Dark Days demonstrates that Singer acted 
as more than an objective observer. He not only enters the world of the homeless; he 
alters it by including the homeless in the filmmaking process. Singer argues that 
involving the homeless in the process helped them in at least two ways: It gave them a 
way to earn their way out of their homeless state, and it provided each with employment 
that helped prepare them for the world above ground—a world Singer suggests thrives 
more on community than on the alienation caused by the homeless state. To facilitate this 
new way of thinking, Singer not only helped build community by providing a common 
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cause among the homeless. He also manipulated film footage to create a narrative of 
community below ground. 

Similar to Singer’s Dark Days, Robert Flaherty’s seminal “ethnographic” 
documentaries, Nanook of the North (1922), Moana (1926), Man of Aran (1934), and, to 
a certain extent, Louisiana Story, seem to portray settings more subject to nature’s whim 
where human intervention—adaptation—is key to their survival. Singer’s Dark Days 
seems to highlight a setting outside of nature, the city and its subway system, but it too 
focuses on environmental adaptation. Dark Days, however, illuminates urban 
underground adaptation fed by stolen technology: Electricity and (at least for a time) 
running water from above ground is accessed cost-free by the homeless living in the 
tunnels built for the New York subway system. Nanook, Moana, and Man of Aran 
illustrate pre-modem lifestyles reliant on (and subject to) nature rather than modem 
technology— in the Arctic, Samoa, and on an island off the coast of Ireland, respectively. 
Yet Singer’s and Flaherty’s films also demonstrate environmental control by their 
respective filmmakers that link not only the filmmakers and their styles, but also indicate 
the impact of adaptation (by both subjects and filmmakers) on human populations in 
seemingly divergent settings. 

Flaherty’s “hands on” approach to documentary film-making has been 
acknowledged since John Grierson first described Flaherty’s Moana as a documentary 
and attempted to define the concept of the documentary style (cited in Hardy and in 
Nelmes). Flaherty’s style builds on ethnographic techniques, including his choice (like 
Singer’s) to live among his subjects for long periods of time, and on Romantic views of 
nature and the wilderness like those found James Fenimore Cooper’s Natty Bumppo 
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stories and Catherine Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie (Nelmes 216-17). To illustrate the value of 
a pristine, untouched nature, in Nanook and Man of Aran, Flaherty convinced populations 
that had “progressed,” that is, had started to move into a modem age where they relied 
less on the whims of nature, to reenact dangerous hunting strategies without the 
convenience of modem technology. For example, before Flaherty’s intervention, Nanook 
used modern firearms rather than spears for hunting. In Nanook of the North, however, 
Nanook agrees to reenact a seal hunt with, again, only rudimentary weaponry out of use 
for years. 

In Man of Aran the Irish islanders reenacted an attempt to slaughter basking 
sharks off their island’s coast, with only a long boat and the physical strength of its 
sailors throwing harpoons to capture and kill them. This time the hunt nearly ended in 
catastrophe because the boats were hit by a huge storm while out at sea. In Moana, 
Samoan males return to the abandoned ritual of tattooing, centering the film’s narrative. 

In each of these films Flaherty applies a “devolution” strategy to create his narratives 
document lifestyles now abandoned but soon to be forgotten. According to Grierson, 
Flaherty “lives with his people till the story is told ‘out of himself,’ [so he can] make the 
primary distinction between a method which describes only the surface value of a subject, 
and a method which more explosively reveals the reality of it” (quoted in Hardy 85). 
Nelmes suggests that this technique allows Flaherty to “reveal[] the practices of more 
‘primitive’ cultures—cultures which in Flaherty’s view embody a certain kind of simple 
and romanticized utopianism” (218-19). 

In contrast, Singer’s Dark Days, seems to portray a realistic representation of 
homeless New Yorkers living in shanties built under the city—in an underworld created 
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by the subway tunnel system. Unlike Flaherty, Singer does not need to reconstruct 
primitive lifestyles, since subjects have constructed them for themselves. But here, too, 
Singer controls not only the perspective and point of view of his camera, but also the 
world above ground, which the homeless enter to “earn” a living and then return to their 
underworld homes. The city streets Singer shows are nearly devoid of human activity, 
even during the daylight hours when several of the homeless forage for cans, bottles, 
compact discs, books, and discarded television sets to sell for an income. Singer seems to 
have constructed this above-ground city as a “wilderness” the homeless must escape 
because they ca nn ot tame it. And they only reenter this “wild” urban world to acquire 
subsistence. Below ground, however, domestic life flourishes in a world the homeless, 
according to Singer’s perspective, have adapted to serve their needs. Singer, too, then, 
takes a “hands on” approach to filming Dark Days because he represents the city as 
virtually devoid of the human (and natural) life that thrives (or shall we say, prospers) 
below. 

Whereas Flaherty convinced his subjects to readapt to “old ways,” Singer 
observes his people abandoning “old ways” voluntarily, not by the force of the 
filmmaker. But Singer, like Flaherty, constructs events in his documentary to create a 
narrative, which, as with Flaherty, is told “out of himself.” Since subjects in Flaherty’s 
narratives readapt abandoned practices, his documentaries could be defined as 
devolutionary narratives. Singer’s documentary, on the other hand, records narratives that 
align with both human and technological progress. Singer, following an early 
documentary style like Flaherty’s, decides that the narrative form is essential to get to the 
core of the issues surrounding these underground dwelling homeless. Like Flaherty, 
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Singer focuses on individuals rather than groups and records their stories in ethnographic 
style, and he then strings these stories together into a narrative film with a beginning, 
middle, and an end. Although Flaherty merely records individual’s daily lives and builds 
a story from their actions and Singer interviews subjects to reveal back stories, they both 
build narratives out of individual tales of environmental compromise. To construct this 
narrative, Singer and his subjects create a world where the city is a dangerous place, a 
wilderness, and the homeless seek shelter where no one else will go. 

Singer and his subjects work together to alter the underground landscape to 
accommodate filmmaking, as well. In Singer’s discussion about the making of Dark 
Days, he explains how involved the homeless he interviewed became. Singer had lived 
with these homeless long enough to learn about their skills and the jobs they had worked 
above ground, so the homeless became both cast and crew in the film. For example, “one 
of the guys” (“Making of Dark Days ”)—who had worked on the railroad—built the 
dollies that facilitated the film’s tracking shots. And Henry “tapped into” the city’s 
electrical system, so Singer and the crew could construct power lines with sockets 
throughout the tunnels. Ralph took on the most responsibility, acting as Singer’s primary 
assistant, helping with every step of the process—from filming to editing. Homeless who 
had adapted the underground environment to serve their domestic needs altered it even 
further for their own documentary, a film built on a traditional narrative that advocates 
both interdependent living and progress. 

The narrative of Dark Days seems to follow a three-act structure: 1. Going 
underground (with introductions to each character), 2. living like a family in the relative 
domestic bliss below, and, 3. after a forced removal by Amtrak officials, climbing back 



up above ground to begin living isolated lives in single-person apartments. Act one 
begins with a representative of the homeless, Greg, descending out of a dark urban 
landscape into the relative domestic comfort below. The normalcy of living in shanties 
built in subway tunnels is first emphasized by portrayals of each of the “main characters” 
waking up in their shanties and getting ready to go to work, but this first act only shows 
us a glimpse of the ordinary lives Greg, Ralph and Tito lead. The focus of this first act 
seems to instead be on the individual tales the homeless tell that explain not only how 
they ended up homeless and why they moved under ground, but also on the hell above 
they escaped by entering this underground world. 

Greg’s first comment after descending into the subway through a hole in the city’s 
concrete establishes this bifurcation between the urban wilderness and the domesticated 
tunnels below it. Greg calls the tunnel dangerous because “it’s so dark,” but argues that 
“it can’t be as bad as it was up top.” Greg’s comment aligns with the first dimly lit shot 
in the tunnel, a pan of the shanties homeless have built underground. A train comes in at 
an angle, bringing up the title, “Dark Days,” but Singer’s focus on individuals living 
ordinary lives deconstructs notions of darkness as entirely bad. Immediately after the 
title, the ordinary lives of the homeless living in those shanties becomes the focus of the 
film, so we first see each subject waking up and getting ready to go to work. Tommy, 
Tito, Ralph, and Greg—with captions announcing their names—get out of bed one by 
one, stating one by one their working aims for the day. Greg is “ready to hit the street.” 
Ralph is, as Tito claims, “always workin’ on the house.” Greg tells us “I got to get paid. 
Got to make that almighty dollar. Find me something to sell.” 
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The introductions to the characters include not only their immersion in the middle 
class values exemplified by focus on work and, especially, on workin’ on the house— 
civilizing the underground. They also provide a space in which each subject can tell his 
or her story that explains how they ended up homeless but fled the city first to, as Greg 
puts it, “get out of the public eyesight,” but then “this fuckin’ became home.” Even 
though Henry tells Tommy that “houses stop you from being helpless not from being 
homeless,” each subject seems to have made a home underground that would, according 
to their narratives, be impossible on the streets above. Ralph explains how crack made 
him homeless and lost him his family. And Tommy tells about his escape from a family 
that “couldn’t treat him like a human being.” But these introductions move the narrative 
forward because they allow us to view the contrast between the hell of living on the street 
and the homes and families they have built below ground. 

The lives the subjects live in the underground and their means of sustaining them 
provide the next phase of Singer’s narrative. Here we see each subject leaving home and 
reentering the city streets to earn a living. Tommy collects plastic, proud that he collects 
enough from selling bottles to take the weekend off. And Greg sells anything he doesn’t 
keep himself, bragging that he had once sold “40 faggot books” and movies. But they all 
return to their self-built homes for comfort. As Henry cooks country com bread made 
with buttermilk (because it makes it go together better) on a hot plate, he clarifies their 
world: “Being homeless you can like consider growin’ down here. ‘Cause if you 
homeless on the street, you got only [what’s] on [your] back. If they got caught in the 
rain, they ain’t got shit. If you’re homeless, better to be down here in a shanty than up 
top, where [you] only have what [you] can carry.” 
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The world these subjects have created has become so civilized that they can own 
and nurture others, including pets. Tommy talks about his dogs and the pen he has built 
for them. Julio (with Lee) shows pictures of all of his pets—cats, birds and a hamster— 
and tells a story about each one. Ralph plays with his dog in the house and then puts it 
outside “’cause [it’s] too rough.” Above ground we see life and light only at a distance 
with sounds of sirens in the emptiness. The sirens serve as a bridge to the first major 
conflict below—Dee’s house fire, which firefighters attempt to extinguish. But even 
though Dee is burned out, she does not end up homeless. Instead, she moves in with 
Ralph, and the two become a family. Dee cooks meatballs on a two burner hot plate in 
the well-stocked home Ralph has constructed and explains, “If you know how to cook, 
cook right.” 

Ralph and Dee form a relationship so close that Ralph tries to intervene in Dee’s 
crack habit and the two scrap about a cup Dee left out so long that Ralph threw it away. 
The cup incident, however, brings up another source of conflict in the underground world 
—rats. All of the subjects have stories about rats, from Greg suggesting they “are 
intelligent enough to tell others to come back,” to Henry stating that the rats “walk at 
night. I try to sleep at night.” The story underground, then, includes conflict with nature. 
Subjects must contend with rats and must fight to maintain a civilized life in the 
underground where the city hides not only the source of its progress, but also the real 
consumer products—human and animal waste. 

Hygiene and waste seem to center this final scene before the film’s climax. 
Tommy’s friend Brian showers in the cold water leaking out of a dirty pipe. Tommy 
shovels dog waste out of the kennel, and Brian pours a human waste bucket down a 
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sewage crack. “Welcome back to the shit,” To mm y says. The last scenes of this 
unfolding of subjects’ lives below ground intertwines images of and discussions about 
food with rats and shit disposal, including even a match-action cut from eating doughnuts 
scavenged from the garbage above ground and wishing for milk to rats drinking milk 
underground from an overturned carton. Dee’s story about losing her children and liking 
“the responsibility of being a mother,” another veiled reference to milk, ends this scene, 
with shots of Dee ending her story over a crack pipe, foreshadowing the end of the 
underground narrative. 

The climax of this narrative occurs when Amtrak intervenes and breaks up the 
family and domestic world subjects have built for themselves below ground. The order to 
dismantle the shanties and leave the tunnels within thirty days destroys the civili z ation 
they have constructed. As Julio puts it, “You guys are coming down here to fuck me up,” 
at the point of a gun. They all fear the alternative homeless life above ground. Ralph 
proclaims that “I don’t want to go to the shelter—steal all I have. Drugs. They should 
leave us down here until they get housing.” Julio focuses on Amtrak “breaking up the 
family” and argues that they should “leave us alone.” According to the subjects, “This 
has been our home. For some twenty years.” 

This major conflict seems unable to be resolved because Amtrak officials like 
Rich provides ample evidence that the life below is dangerous because of respiratory 
illnesses, vermin, trains, and exposure. But the narrative structure works here, too. A 
homeless advocate, Mike Harris, provides the story’s resolution. He works with Amtrak 
officials and promises that no one will be left in the tunnel if all the homeless get housing 
above ground. Amtrak agrees, and the underground pioneers are elated. Tito starts 
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knocking down his shanty and yells, “we’re out of here!” Dee, Tommy, Brian, Ralph and 
Greg all jubilantly destroy their underground homes. Greg signs a contract, proving that 
he is actually homeless, in order to acquire an apartment, and the music rises to a 
crescendo as the walls come down. 

Ultimately the last scenes of the film conclude the underground narratives but 
demonstrate that each subject’s story has only just begun. Their own narratives have 
evolved from helpless homelessness to pioneering shanty lives below ground, but now 
they have entered homes above. These last shots of Ralph, Greg, Dee and Tommy show 
each living isolated in apartment homes with windows overlooking sun-lit trees filled 
with birds. Greg cleans windows and fries chicken. Dee puts clothes away in dresser 
drawers and makes up her bed. Ralph pours out cereal and looks out the window, saying 
he feels like a baby. Tommy plans his living room decor—sectionals and an 
entertai nm ent center with a 25 inch TV, a VCR, and cable hook up. 

The brief speech each gives demonstrates they have left both the street and the 
underground for good. Greg highlights the film’s title when he claims he’s left the dark 
days behind. And Ralph argues that “It will never happen again... Never. I will never go 
homeless again. It was like I was asleep.. .I’m stayin’ awake.” Dee’s only comment is to 
yell “Whoopee!” as she falls on her clean sheeted bed and proclaim, “It feels good.” 

The dark days do seem to have ended by the film’s end. Subjects have moved from the 
streets to underground adapted to meet their needs up to the isolated but clean apartments 
above ground. But, as Tommy suggests, the move from pioneer in a dark wild 
underworld comes at a price: “I’ve got some good memories here, too,” he says. “I’m 
going to miss the freedom.” 
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Tommy’s conflicting views concerning his move to an above-ground apartment 
reflect contrasting perspectives on the wilderness in American ideology, a classical 
versus a Romantic view. What Andrew Light calls the “classical view” of the wilderness 
constructs nature and the wild as spaces that must be conquered and civilized for human 
progress—the civilization urbanization represents—to occur (137). The Puritans “City on 
a Hill” draws on this classical view of the wilderness. The Romantic view sees the 
conquest of nature as a form of corruption, as destroying its pristine state and resists 
classical definitions of progress that foreground human gains over nature and the non¬ 
human residing in a wilderness. James Fenimore Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans and 
Catherine Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie to a certain extent valorize a Romantic view of the 
wilderness. In both cases, however, the negotiation between the civilizing influence of 
(white) men and the uncorrupted wild ways of nature and at least some of its Native 
Americans is resolved only by a wistful vanishing or movement West. 

Most of Flaherty’s documentaries draw on the Romantic view of the wilderness, 
since they valorize nature and the wilderness and advocate a simpler life free of 
technological advances and progress. Because of its urban setting, however, applying 
either of these views to the underground adaptation occurring in Dark Days seems 
difficult if not impossible, if read from an historical perspective. But as Light suggests, 
writers, filmmakers, and other elements of pop culture currently seem to be constructing 
the inner city landscape in terms of the classical wilderness view (140). The inner city, 
then, is a wilderness that must either be tamed or escaped, and its inhabitants seem like 
savages—dehumanized (and inferior) natives from whom “white suburbanites” must 


separate. 
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If we expand the boundaries of the classical view of wilderness to include the 
inner city, the subjects in Singer’s Dark Days might be viewed as superior humans 
choosing to separate from the demonized city and its dwellers above ground by entering 
the more civilized tunnels below. This construction seems effective because each subject 
—Greg, Ralph, Tommy, and Dee, especially—embraces Middle Class values like 
cleanliness and a strong work ethic that seem to be emblematic of the suburban lifestyle. 
Ronnie, another tu nn el dweller, even calls his shopping carts a mini-van, the soccer mom 
vehicle of the 1990s. And the “city” above ground each subject endured has savage 
tendencies. Living above-ground means suffering the challenges of a savage environment 
inhabited by savages, who can’t treat Tommy like a human and steal Greg’s and Ralph’s 
possessions, even in what is ironically called a shelter. As in this classical view of the 
wilderness, the wild city holds the resources humans must exploit in order to survive. So 
each subject goes above ground every day in search of food and items to sell, just as 18 th 
and 19 th century fur-trappers killed wild prey both for food and hides to sell. 

A Romantic view of the wilderness might also be applied to the film, however, if 
the underground instead of the city above it is constructed as a wilderness. From this 
perspective, the subjects in Dark Days act like pioneers who leave civilization behind in 
order to live a freer and, perhaps, more natural life below ground. The city they leave 
seems, as Andrew Ross puts it, “sick, monstrous, blighted, ecocidal, life-denying, [and] 
parasitical” (16). Like Huck, who runs from “civilizin’” forces that encourage monstrous 
practices like slavery and squelch attempts to live a free life outside the status quo, each 
subject escapes his or her own monstrous conditions when leaving the city to build homes 
where they can live unique, individual, free and, thus, more natural lives. Such Romantic 
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views of the wilderness seem distinctly American, especially in terms of the ideology 
embedded in such views—freedom, individuality, and hearty self-reliance. According to 
Roderick Nash, “by the middle decades of the nineteenth century, wilderness was 
recognized as a cultural and moral resource and a basis for national self-esteem” (79). 

Published in 1827, Catherine Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie serves as a text where such 
a Romantic view of the wilderness is more traditionally applied. Although the most 
dogmatic Puritans and Catholic characters do seem to embrace a more classical view of 
wilderness and its inhabitants as savage, other characters view the wilderness much more 
romantically as an ideal place that individuates America and Americans. Philip Gould 
suggests in his "Sedgwick's 'Recital' of the Pequod War," that Hope Leslie "challenges 
the 'saint' and 'savage' dichotomy underpinning the credo of American exceptionalism" 
when it "juxtaposes [the masculine ideal of virtue] with a more 'modem' form of 
domestic virtue based on benevolence, Christian love, and the sacredness of the home" 
(656). Christopher Castiglia claims that "by making the frontier a precondition for 
domestic community, [ Hope Leslie] challenge^] a literary and critical tradition that more 
typically opposes the wilderness to society" (5). According to Castiglia, "by conflating 
and altering two genres, Sedgwick creates a heroine who can dwell in the wilderness 
without being a 'ragged' (ie, racist, misogynistic, antisocial) individualist, but can also 
enjoy the best of nineteenth-century domesticity without becoming, in Barbara Welter's 
words, a 'hostage in the house'(151, in Castiglia 5). 

Like Hope Leslie, Dark Days challenges views of the homeless as savages and of 
their underworld homes as a form of hell. Living in and adapting the wilderness to meet 
their needs in some ways “make[s] the frontier a precondition for domestic community.” 
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Although crack addictions and domestic crises had isolated them above ground and drove 
them to the street, in the underground tunnels, subjects form strong relationships that 
transcend race and gender. Ralph, for example, is never alone when he tells his story and 
illuminates his underworld life. Ralph’s introduction shows him with his dog beside him 
and his friend Tito explaining, “He’s always workin’ on the house.” Tito is there when 
Ralph narrates his homeless story, as well, and laughs as he rough houses with his dog. 
Tito returns to Ralph later in the film after going through rehab, to exalt the eggplant 
parmesan Ralph too had enjoyed. Tito and Ralph share doughnuts and camaraderie above 
and below ground. Knowing from Singer’s commentary that Ralph was Marc Singer’s 
main assistant on the film cements Ralph’s rehabilitation. 

Race and gender don’t seem to add into the equation when friendships are formed 
below ground, since Ralph is a light-skinned Hispanic male and Tito a bi-racial, mostly 
African American, young man. And Ralph forms another close relationship with Dee, a 
dark African American female, when her house bums down. Dee shares Ralph’s home 
until Amtrak evicts them, sharing the cooking and helping Ralph out with his hygiene. In 
one scene Dee shaves Ralph’s head with an electric razor, laughing when she shows a 
clump of hair left at the nape of the neck. Ralph takes the joke, but the scrapping between 
them here (as earlier over the mermaid cup) demonstrates the closeness of their 
relationship. 

Ralph’s close relationships below ground seem to have helped him both kick his 
crack addiction and gain some insight into his failed relationships above ground. The next 
shot of Ralph after the laughter over the funny haircut shows him reflecting on the break¬ 
up of his family: “I’m bein’ punished for every goddamn thing I did wrong. Sometimes I 
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felt like crying. I was so damn selfish,” he says before talking about his five-year-old 
daughter being raped and burned. Dee, too, seems to have learned the value of close 
relationships, saying she “miss[es] all those things,” when talking about the loss of her 
own family. Even when dismantling their shanties after Amtrak and the Homeless 
Coalition find them apartments, Ralph has his friends beside him. Dee and Tito ha mm er 
away on the shanty walls with Ralph looking on and then helping out, maintaining these 
close relationships until the end of their underground lives. 

The film highlights close familial relationships not only for Ralph, Dee, and Tito, 
but also for other characters in the film—anyone who narrates seems to become a central 
character. Tommy is introduced waking up with a woman lying beside him. He is shown 
caring for a mother dog and her puppies. And he reunites with a close friend, Brian, early 
on in the film. Brian shares as close a relationship with Tommy as Dee and Tito do with 
Ralph. When Brian moves in with Tommy, he shares chores as repugnant as dumping the 
waste bucket. And when the order from Amtrak is coupled with a promise of above 
ground housing, Brian helps Tommy pack up their belongings and dismantle their shanty. 
Tommy tells Brian, “Don’t mix dirty clothes in with clean ones,” as they stuff clothing 
into garbage bags. Only one main character, Greg, seems isolated below ground, shot 
mostly alone while shaving or collecting compact disks to sell. But even he talks about 
selling books and movies with a friend. Singer does show other subjects surviving in the 
elements—sometimes alone, like the older light Hispanic, Jose—but, they remain 
peripheral to the film’s narrative, as “extras” rather than central characters. 

Viewing the underground as a Romantic wilderness seems to allow individuals to 
form relationships naturally, without cultural barriers based on race, gender, and, of 
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course, class. But since society here is not opposed to the wilderness, the underground 
also serves as a Romantic wilderness where domestic virtue is valorized over the more 
classical masculinized view of the wild underground shared by those in power—Amtrak 
officials—above ground. The domestic harmony and relative comfort subjects have 
created in their underground shanties seems clear, since Singer focuses on relationships 
with pets and other subjects and on domestic symbols like food and hygiene. 

Amtrak’s eviction order, though, is the first written document shown in the film, 
and the order is reinforced at gunpoint, according to Julio’s recapping of events. Before 
the Coalition for the Homeless intervenes, Amtrak felt justified in evicting the homeless 
from the subway tunnels because they viewed them as if they were in a savage 
wilderness, dangerous and life-threatening. And just as in Ellen Baxter’s study of 
homeless adults in New York, the homeless they evict have become so dehumanized that 
they see no need to offer them alternative housing—until Mike Harris advocates for 
them. 

Dark Days, then, seems to valorize a Romantic view of both the subway tunnel 
homes and their inhabitants—perhaps to an even greater extent than does Hope Leslie 
where Native Americans still are constructed as inferior to whites because of their more 
natural state. But the two views—Romantic and classical—are here, too, complicated 
when subjects emerge from their underground homes. Although Rich, the Amtrak official 
seems to be as dogmatic and unbending as the most fundamentalist of the Calvinists in 
Hope Leslie, the only other authority figure in the film, Mike Harris, complicates 
constructions of authority. Harris acts as a mediator between the naturally progressing 
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homeless and the unbending Amtrak official, a link between two seemingly opposing 
poles. 

The opposition between the relationship-bound domesticated wilderness below 
ground and the city above, where subjects now live isolated lives in one bedroom 
apartments, also breaks down under scrutiny. The film shows Ralph, Greg, Dee and 
Tommy preparing for their lives as individuals in their new apartment homes and 
highlights their joyful reconnection with the status quo. But subjects’ lives are only 
introduced at the film’s conclusion, so Dark Days fails to reveal the extent of progress 
based on Gottlieb’s second definition, “the material improvement of human lives” (236) 
each subject enjoys once they escape the unsanitary conditions below. Since the film is 
shot in black and white, we can’t see the extent of the squalor and filth subjects must 
combat under ground, even in scenes foregrounding conflicts with rats and precautions 
each must make to keep home, self, and food clean. And even though we see human and 
animal waste in buckets and on the ground, we can’t smell the stench that would surely 
permeate their world with no a sewage system in a closed tunnel. 

Reading the film’s narrative and setting through either a classical or a Romantic 
view of wilderness highlights perspectives of what Andrew Ross calls mainstream 
environmentalists (15), as well, basing the reading of a film set in an urban milieu on an 
enviro nm entalism concerned with traditional definitions of “wilderness, water-quality 
control, land-use planning and control, [and] outdoor recreation” (Ross 15). Because 
mainstream environmentalists view the city as a monstrous savage (Ross 16), the idea of 
an environmentalism (or an ecocriticism) grounded in the city—an urban ecocriticism— 
seems like, as Ross puts it, “an oxymoron” (16). For Ross, urban ecocriticism embraces 
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“environmental priorities that affect urban residents, like sanitation, rat and pest control, 
noise pollution, hunger, malnutrition, poor health, premature death, not to mention the 
conditions that underpin these hazards, like the slashing of public services and the savage 
inequities of public housing policies” (15). 

By Ross’s definition, Dark Days is an urban enviro nm ental film in which at least 
some of the urban environmental priorities are combated for at least a select group of 
homeless people. Even the Amtrak official at least recognizes the priorities Ross outlines, 
since he notes them as reasons for evicting the homeless from the subway tunnels. 

Amtrak easily gives into pressure from the Coalition for the Homeless, as well—perhaps 
as a public relations ploy but definitely to the advantage of the homeless subjects Singer’s 
film highlights. 

But Dark Days does not suggest that the only solutions to such urban problems 
are institutional—gained through public organizations’ interventions. Instead, the film 
(and Singer, its creator) foregrounds how well the homeless subjects adapt their 
enviro nm ent and themselves to not only survive but prosper in their, perhaps, savage 
underground world. Individuated through their stories and their uniquely furnished 
homes, especially Ralph (with friends Tito and Dee) and Tommy (with friend Brian) 
prove the resilience of humankind and suggest that the best way to solve environmental 
problems, both rural and urban, is to construct narratives that intertwine humans with 


each other and with their environments. 
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